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single strong central lamp really presupposes that all the occupants
will sit facing the walls!
Remember, also, our data on the eye's power of adaptation.
When focused on dimly illuminated print, it adjusts its sensitivity
to a value which may be several hundred, -possibly several thousand
times the sensitivity it has when very bright objects are being
viewed. Contemplate, then, the effect of lifting the eyes from a
poorly lighted page to encounter a brilliant lamp. The eye cannot
protect itself instantly by reducing its sensitivity, and it cannot
instantly go back into high, so to speak, on returning to the page.
The medical x-ray specialist allows 5 to 10 minutes in the dark
room to sensitize his eyes for a fluoroscopic examination. If eye-
comfort and appearance of the room were alone to be considered,
the best lighting would result from rendering large areas of
ceiling and walls feebly self-luminous, to shed a faint glow which
nowhere would appear bright yet by its aggregate effect would
provide ample illumination, an indoor substitute for sky-light.
But several moderately strong sources well distributed, and suit-
ably shaded, give a satisfactory compromise.
The Photoelectric Photometer
The emission of electrons by light-sensitive materials is now
used in making lighting surveys. The older forms of photo-
electric cells, in which a plate of light-sensitive material, often
a caesium, potassium or sodium compound, was placed opposite
an electron-collecting loop of wire within a glass bulb, required a
reasonably high positive voltage on the loop to attract the electrons
emitted by the plate. Recently this inconvenience has been elimi-
nated by the development of the so-called barrier-layer photo-
electric cells, of which the Photronic cell made by the Weston
Electric Company is an excellent example. Such a cell acts as a